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have remained astonishingly great. According to Professor Sumner H.
Slichter of Harvard University (Fortune magazine, February, 1949),
industry then needed '$70 billion more plant than we have', a backlog
which even the stimulus to the installation of new equipment provided
by the post-Korean armament boom cannot possibly overcome for
years. For even the record construction of the second world war did
not nearly make good the lag of the depression years. 'If we had built
new industrial facilities during 1930-48 at the rate we did in the pros-
perous S2o's, we would have spent at least $100 billion more than
actually we did', wrote the president of the McGraw-Hill Publishing
Company in one of his 'public service' advertisements on October 30,
1948.

The backlog of urgently needed public works, like highways,
schools, sewers, waterworks, hospitals, and other utilities, is even
greater. The Government economist Dr. E. J. Howenstine estimated it
at $120 billion; and the New York Times of July 5, 1948 called this a
'simply staggering cost estimate of work that must be done before
the nation can be considered to have met its minimum public works
needs'. The American Public Health Association received a report in
November 1948 that 'almost 6,000 communities in the United States
have no public waterworks system; more than 9,000 communities need
sewerage systems; and 33 million people in rural areas lack satisfactory
sewerage or excreta disposal facilities of even the simplest types'. The
chairman of the National Security Resources Board stated on May 6,
1948 that 'national defense and the urban and rural economic existence
are threatened through failure to provide adequate roads'.

The facts on the post-war performance of American industrial pro-
duction as a whole are even more surprising.

The total output of consumers' and other 'non-durable' goods in
the booming peacetime years of 1947-8 was still 5 per cent below the
highest war production level of September 1943, which had naturally
been much below peak capacity on account of the raw material and
manpower shortages of wartime. In 1949, those 'light' industries further
lowered their output by 4 per cent. By June 1950, before the Korean
war, their output again reached the peak of 1943; but since the popula-
tion had in the meantime increased by n per cent, production per
capita was that much lower than seven years before. Early in 1952,
when the new armament boom was in full swing, the 'light* industries
still turned out one-tenth less per head of the population than at the